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Slip Hall poluday 


. BEING = SELECTION, SIDE-SPLITTING, SENTIMENTAL, AND SERIOUS, FOR THE BENEFIT OF OLD Boys, YOUNG Boys, ODD BOYS GENERALLY, AND EVEN GIRLS. 


[ONE PENNY. 


4 
IN THE MIDDLE OF THE COURSE, TOO! 
“But why poor Pa should have got it into his head he knew how to row! As for me and Tottic Goodenough, of the ‘ Friv., 
we were like two rags when they pulled us out. / do wish Pa would be more like a Pa!” 
z [Extracr 1ROM A LELTER OF Miss SLOPER’s TO A FRIEND. 


VARIOUS VIEWS OF THE BOAT RACE. ENSANGUINED WILLIAM; 
g oY PRS OR, 


THE UNDERGROUND CRIMES OF LONDON. 


a 
CHAPTER I. 

“Tue hangman passed a strap round the feet of each of the 
| condemned men, and secured them with horrible deliberation. 
j He tied the handkerchief over the face of Hunton, and drew a 

white cap over the faces of the others ; then he disappeared be- 
, Neath the gallows. 
| ‘For an instant Hunton and his companions stood motionless 
upon their open tomb. 

“The bolt was withdrawn from below, a black chasm opened 
beneath their feet. there was a frightiul crash, the bodies swung 
round, and vibrated in the air. 

“‘Then commenced those struggles which many assert are 
merely muscular and involuntary, but which are sickening to 
behold.” 

** But I say, Bill," said the Boy Sloper, ‘what has that got 10 


xX) F 
w SEY , do with the work we have in hand? Do you really mean to say 
-, What we want, Sir, « He was a good 3. The gentleman who sup- Thinks it such fun. Inva * : pg ; le ‘teat ‘ you think that the secret passage we're a-looking for, that leacs 
| Foung Men is Vrain, young Christian, plies the Steaks at Putney riably Darks both, and always novhow, “sauce the foo! get’ dronmicd Catch her | direct tunder the strong room of the Bank of I:ngland, is at the 
WP y of Brain— = but not earactly —_ wishes they were in training ets paid. Please note sive— row on their merits. trusting herself in one of other side of this brik wall, and that we've only got to break 


Muscle, muscular, all the year round, Six-and a-quarter. them cockleshell things ' through the wall to get into it, and thus possess ourselves of 
ig # 
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boundless bullion? What's the good of reading bits out of penny 
awfuls?" ; 

Once again, for a moment, Blood-Stained Bill was silent, and seemed 
to brood. ‘Then he restored the book to his pocket, with a a 

"It is No. 1 of the ‘Life and Recollections of Calcraft, the Hang- 
man,’" said he, ‘‘with which is presented gratis No. 2 ina coloured 
wrapper price one penny. I carry it about me, aod when I feel duli, 
and would distract my thoughts, I haul it out and take a pull at it. 

* Tshould prefer Rum-Snrub,” respunded the Boy Sloper, ‘‘ or Spruce, 
or Peppermint, which reminds me Captain that the trusty flask sorely 
needeth replenishment, Ere shea we embark upon this hazardous enter- 
prise, what say you if | creep stealthily up to the ground floor and hie 
me pubwards in quest of stimulant ? Thou art the Captain, and I the 
Band. Thou art, therefore, paymaster. Does it run to two d. with you, 
Bill?” j 

A cloud passed over the ivory brow of the Dauntless Boy, with the 
blood curdling a/ias, whilst a sneer wrinkled his coral lips. 

‘As per usual, Alexander,” he hissed through bis pearl-like _— 
‘On the eve of danger you are for backing out. Is there no grain o! 
manliness in that recreant soul? If I ee enoagh to eden nies 

llar steps with my twopence, on your ly would you e t a 
g Am I, then,” mid ‘Ales ie, 16 a voice — by emotion, ‘‘ no 
longer the tried and trusty Band? ‘Tis is hard to bear ' ; 

You'll bear it all right enough if you try," responded Blood Stained 
Bill, ‘* only you'll have to do without my twopence. Since, however, you 
speak of replenishing, I myself feel hke a cup o' hot coffee, if there's any 
to be had handy ; so we might go together, and return to our enterprise 
later on.” : 

Silently they ascended, and stole forth into the street, leaving the outer 
door oa ; ead five minutes vee tice fe find ibe refreshment men- 
tioned, were making shift with whelks and gingerbeer. | 4 

** Bill,” said Alesshde?, half an hour later still, ‘‘isn't it most time we 
got back to the Enterprise?” 

But bill was silent. ; 

(To be continued in our next. N.B.—Great events next week, ) 


-- TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


®.* Owing to the demand on our space, we cannot guarantee to answer 
i Chnecmadants fiarnadiately 08 the receipt of their Queries. 
1) 

?SYCHE.— indeed; tr ain. —A. F. (Grosvenor Road). 
Social Be Heol Reatarg H. A EHOURNE (Chisw ick).—No, thank 
you.——** GouGLEriTz" (West Hartlepool).—The Hmanent sends - 
autograph, with kind regards. Mss dwoper sends her photo, with fon 
leve.——A DavoTep ADMIRER (Cardifl).—ALLY begs to tender many 
heartfelt thanks for the passing tribute to his valour ; it shall never 
leave him. —Wit.t.—ALLY's advice as to house property ts not worth 
much. His erperiences about quarter-day are of a very painful nature. 
——Epwarb Exton (Blandford Square).— We cannot one fe 
to use the letters F. O. S. Bigot your name unless you are gu of sone 
act which will distinguish you abcve your fellow men.——E. + a 
Roose (Birkenhead). —“ Caterina” returned herewith ; too long for 
“ TLaLF-Houipay.'’ ——TURPENTINE (Manchester). — Very sorry jor 
mistake. As some consolation, we print your very charming verse 
hereunder 


* A lady, named Mary Ma-guiah, 
Had sroeale in lighting her fi-ah ; 
The wood green, 
She used kerosene— bap 
She has gone where the fuel is dri-ah ! 


GRANVILLE Ware (Turnham Green).—Thanks much. Al our boat 
race drawings were pias before we received your very clever meagre 
Returned herewith.——PRINTER’s DEVIL (Forest Hill).— We can fully 
realise the sensation the ‘‘ HaLr-HOLIDAY" causes in your ——, 
hood. ——R .K. (Canonbury).—ALLY forges his exact size m back oi 
slippers, but he takes nineteens in gloves—any number of buttons — 

may be a guide. Miss Sloper’s portrait herewith. 


*.° For announcemeut of £3:3:0 Weekly Prize, see page 99. 
———————— 


To ADMIRERS of MISS SLOPER. 
Si 1. 0] 


and the “SLOPER AWARD OF Merit" wll be given to the writer of the 

best love-letter to Miss Sloper. The latest day for receiving the Billet 

Doux is Saturday, April 4th, It is quite optional whether photos of 

the Admirers are enclosed with the notes, at the same time Miss Sloper 

does NOT say that she will not be influenced by them, should they be sent. 
99, SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


JUMBLES AND GINGERBREAD. 
—_~— 

Some fellows are never satisfied. ‘There was once a fellow who declared 
«propos of the expensively-priced ‘'Grand Stands” on the Boat Race 
course, that they didn't come up to Ais idea; Ais idea of a Grand 
Stand" was being taken down in a friend's trap with a good lunch, and 
lots of ‘‘ fizz." o 


THERE's magic iu « sound—a form ; 
In colour ‘ts the same ; 

Asong takes all the town by storm— 
Two tints all hearts inflame. : 
The Boat Race still makes England thrill, 

When gallant men and true : 
Pit Oxford pluck ‘gainst Cambridge skill 
In battle for the Blue ! 


e 
SHOULD a professional beggar, whom you know well by sight, accost 
you, soliciting lms, propose to him to ‘‘swop" the contents of your 
pockets for the contents of his; you will find that he will not acc 2pt your 
Offer. oe 


NEPHEW (who has decanted 2 bottle of Our after-dinner port at 1.9") 
This wine, uncle, 1s very fine; they tell me it is twelve years old. - 
UNCLE (after depostting his mouthful out of window), Humpb! if 
you asked me | should say it was elder. 
* 


Your East-End office boy is by no means a peaceable lad," remarked 
one of our cortributors the other day. ‘'Why so?" replied the ever- 
bland and cuurteous cashier. ‘‘ Why," chuckled our contributor, ‘he 
is always talking about Wapping.” : : 2 

[And yet this maniac actually writes to complain that he is not paid 
enough for his jokes —ALLY. ** 


ONE of the provincial papers is discussing the question ‘* May cousins 
marry?" We should hope so. We don't sce why a cousin hasn't as 
much right to marry as a brother, oran uncle, or a son. 


e 
At Datney each welsher does all that he can 
‘To cheat in his wagers his poor fellow man ; 
I wonder the law lets him do so. 
Last year all my money 1 lost in this way, 
And fairly I think I'm entitled to say— 
‘Twas shameful such rob/ings on crews 50. 
ee 


* 
Damon (not yet married, but ‘*in hopes"). Well, old chap, I suppose 
you find marri:d life rather—er—a change —quite an a/iered state, eh? 
Pythias (much married) Ra—ather! (with a groan.) You wouldn't 
be far out if you spelt it :2/tered, i | Sighs deeply and exit, 
* 
Is it not a queer thing that 1, who never am pleased with any one 
blessed thing, am nevertheless the most contented party out—because, 
don't you see, nothing satisfies me ! 


FASHION FANCIES.—By Miss Sloper. 
No. 48.—‘‘ The April Fool" Costume. 


(Su) 


Not well through. : 


SPORTING PHRASE. 


Back and Edge. 


Ir a hansom cab driver should ever demand of you more than his 
legal fare (an event very unlikely to occur), you may, while remaining 
well within the bounds of the Act of Parliament, remark to him that, in 
your opinion, his cab and his conduct are nut equally hansom ; but be 
sure to get his number before getting his reply. 


J 

HE had taken his son and heir, aged six years and seven months, to 
the Boat Race, and they were attentively watching the rival crews in 
their manly struggle. 

‘*Pa, dear,” said young Peter, preseatly, ‘‘ why does this race remind 
you of that bloater we had tor breakfast ?” 

Peter's fund parent ‘ gave it up" ; 

‘* Why, pa. dear,” responded the ingenious lad, ‘' because, don't you 
see, it is a Aard roed one." ° 


A Downy Onrt.—Young Fastboy, on being asked whether he was 
“going down " this year, replied that he had been going down too much 
of late years, and should prefer 2 Uf, this time. 


e 

SiR MILLION AIRE (exhibiting ancient statue by Phidias, /mported © 
Srom Greece at a fabulous price, to R.A.) ‘There! there, my triend, 
what do you think of that?" 

R.A. (with the slightest possible sneer), ‘Hum! hum! Yes, not 
bad. certainly. If you like to send it to my studio for a fortnight or so, 
I will (nvest tt with artistic merit.” . 

e 
e 

DuRr1NG this Lenten season our poor parsons have a busy time of it. 
They should, however not forget to bear in mind that, though they are 
so hard worked that sometimes it is quite allowable fur them to Jorrow 
sermons, a discourse so preached is not always properly /en¢, 

e 


* 
WITH eyes nearly blinded by tears, 
And a voice nearly choked by distress, 
I sing of agirl who's betroth’d to a friend— 
Of a girl who is named Bella S. 


O Bella! beloved of my heart, 
Of all my beloved ones the best 

(I'd pitch it more strongly it Tom didn't hit 
So unerringly straight, from the chest !) 


A YouXG male man walked in and asked the young person in the 
Sweetstuff-shop the other day for an ounce of guillotine lozenges, explain- 
ing that he had heard they were good for the throat. 


« 
UNCLE Bort IN says his inamorata uses a fool of a teacup,—why does 
she tea-cup with it ?—for it goes so often to her lips, and never kisses ‘em 
once. He wishes he wasateacup. The lady herself calls him ‘‘a spoon." 
One day he told her he could not resist her sorceries. She said her eyes 
were not saucer eyes. And so we go on. Such is life. 


In the case of a youth who ventured to address the young lady's mamma 
before securing the consent of the object of his affections herself, the 
question as to which had the dam-ask cheek was decided in favour of the 


young man. “ 
‘‘ AH, my boy!" sighed the impecunious Brown, ‘fizz is the drink 
for gentlemen. but in my case it won't run toit." ‘‘Same here," mur- 


mured Jones; ‘‘and, would you believe it? I have not tasted a glass 
of wine since the old man cut me off with a shilling." and the two friends 
approached the bar and wept—no, decred bitterly. 


e 
‘* ABOVE all things,” urged an elderly journalist on a young beginner, 
‘* be careful what fe say about people. Libels don't pay!"" he added, 
emphatically. ‘ 't they, though ?" rejoined the other; ‘I think I 
have read somewhere of one having had to pay five thousand pounds." 


. 2 
THERE are some foolishly hypercritical and censorious pe 2ple who say 
that the business of a barmaid is open to objection. Now, this is absurd ; 
the avocation of a barmaid must be respectable, because every one is 
aware that it is a business of lony standing. 
ee 


HOWEVER well the Secret's kept, 
No one has laughed who has not weat. 


A trusty friend at one’s command 
Is worth much more than gold in hand. 


Better by far to ask one’s way, 
Than to lose it any day. 
ee 


LA 
WHENEVER your wife's dear mother, while resident under your roo 
and at your cost, makes herself more than ordinarily disagree able to you, 
recollect that she is your mother-/x-/aw, and take legal greceedings 
against her accordingly. oe 
* 


Customer. Give mea bitter beer. 
SHARP BARMAID. A bit o' becr, sir? We don't sell it in a solid, sir. 
CusTOMER. (ooking at his friend's glass), Indeed! it's so thick that 
I really couldn't tell the differ: nce. m 
e 


» 

ANNA LYTICAL was talking with her would.b2chér ami, Alf Abit, about 
books, and she said, ‘I doat on books,"—tabing up the third vol. of a 
novel—‘* I love this tome three.” 

He said, ‘1 wish I was a tome too!" 

She satd, ‘‘ Yes, so do I wish you were at'ome too." 

Alfred wented. He hada notion that perhaps he might be in the way. 


* 

THE new American remedy for indigestion, dyspepsia, gout, rheuma- 
tism, boots down at the heel, and jumps, is half a glass of hot water 
morning and evening _ I tried it for many months, and got worse and 
worse, until one morning it dawned upon me that I might have done 
wrong by mixing something with the water. Thank you Just one lump 
and a small piece of peel. oe 

* 


Hes hie the short and stout gentleman, ‘‘you are talking sin//e 
rubbis 
** Exactly,” said the tall and thin one, ‘because, don't you see, my 
dear feller, I want you to comprehend me," 
J 


7 

A LISTEN to me, my dear fellow—— 

B. With all the pleasure in the world, my dear fellow. But don't 
preach ; lay sermons are like doctors’ advice—only sought when one 
can’t do without it. ee 

° 


AN echoing shot from the boat of the starter ; 

A heart-stirring cheer from the throng on the shore ; 
A dash and a plunge (no beginning e’er smarter) ; 

A long rolling shout—nay, a deafening roar ! 


Two slim wager boats, speeding quicker and faster ; 
Two guernsey-clad crews gamely urging them on ; 
A contest, soon over, who is to be master :— 
‘Tis thus the Great Boat Race is lost and is won! 
* 


IN the face of all evidence to the contrary, it yet remains a matter for 
wondering conjecture how it happens that organ grinders do not become 
more rapidly rich, for from all classes of the community they continue to 


receive for tunes daily. ee 
| * 


WuaAT is the difterence, if you please, between a shilling razor which 
has been recently ‘‘set," and a man who wins your money in a railway 
carriage by the three card trick?—Well, the one, you see, is sharp, but 
the other is sharper. Aha! oe 

° 


MANY, nay, most of us all have our ‘‘little ways,” but there are two 


| Ways som+ newly-married little dears have which hubbys most parti- 
| cularly object to. These are their buy-ways and their cross-ways. 


Little dears all make a note of this. 
ee 
* 
INTERESTING FAcT.—It is not generally known that an essential 


qualifi-ation for a seat in the Oxford or Cambridge boat is that a mar 
should have blue blood in his veins, : = 


A Ae ae 
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ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


MISS SLOPER, MR. BURNAND, MISS BESSIE 
BELLWOOD, AND WHAT CHEER, 'RIA?P 


—— 


As well as I can make out from what is said by the gentlemen who 
write the awfully severe theatrical criticisms in the newspapers, no well- 
regulated girl ought to go to a Music Hall. 

This seems to me rather a pity. I have often been to music halls with 
Lord Bob, Billy, and the 
Dook, and up to now have 
always thought them great 
fun. Perhaps, however, in 
future it will be best for 
well-regulated girls to go all 
the same of course, but not 
mention it much afterwards. 

Perhaps it is rather a good 
idea not to mention a good 
pone M things much after- 
war It saves words. 

Having, however, in my 
days of darkness, been to 
music halls, I can’t help 
thinking, too, that it is a 
pity. if it's wrong to go to 
them, that an oppeatanry is 
not afforded well-regulated 
girls of seeing the clever 
people elsewhere. 

Just fancy never having 
heard McD-rmott sing ‘‘Not 
s+ Much,” or see Arthur Lloyd 
Laurinski: E, Rover. catching the Putney Omni- 

bus, or Chirgwin, the White- 
Eyed, performing his fantastic capers ; or the Martinetti Troup ; or the 
Boissets ; or, gracious goodness! Jennie Hill; or, goodness gracious! 
Bessie Bellwood, the ‘‘Gem of Comedy !" 

I read in one paper that the critic had never even heard of Bessie. 
But, Bessie, I shouldn't mind that Niet hee if I were you. A good 
many other people have. Most likely 
heard of me—I should think, for instance, 
but I know fora fact that several hundred thousands of people read P's 
Paper every week, so that 1 somehow don't feel particularly lonely. 

ese in Frank's new piece at our shop, so of course Lord Bob took the 

box he could get on the first night, and I put on all my diamonds, 
and made faces at the other girls. Connie was in a big box opposite, and 
Kate in the stalls. and gen- 
erally it was quite a nice, 
little cosy, family party, and 
everybody kept on bobbiog 
their heads and smiling wide. 

There were two young 
mashers down below kept 
— eyes, but Lord Bob 
loo! so ferocious they had 
to leave off Between the 
acts they stood drinks to Bill 
and the Dook in the hope, 
think. of getting introduced. 
But Billy and the zs 
Dook (after they /“) 
had druvk). very / / 

erecta 17 
that it was hb 
and that I was be- 
trothed, so what is 


Thursday 
Dight to 
FC. 
Burnand's 
new ‘ Ride- 
diculous 


Casimir: Netty FARREN. 


or Bound— 
to Win," it ought to have a good run, It is just the right sort of thing 
for the Friv., and John does know what he is about, whatever people 


may 3ay. 

The plot I can tell you in a few lines. In the first act we discover that 
Casimir—a page in the household of Prince Laurinski, a sporting Pole, 
an ‘‘extra Polished count "—is in love with the Princess Olinska. Their 
love is discovered. and a suitor in ond agen of the before-mentioned 
Count Premislas is introduced to O! while Casimir is ordered to 
black his boots. The lovers, however, attempt to fly, but they are inter- 
cepted, and Casimir is lashed to the untamed Tartar steed, which is then 
sent to ‘urge on its wild career.” In the second act we see a Tartar 
village in as thorough working order 
as any penny working model at the 
Cc Palace. The Tartar Chief, 
Abder Kh.n, is mad through the loss 
of his son, Mazeppa. There is dis- 
content and abroad, and 
Abder Khan engages in continual 
umbrella versus sword combats with 
the conspirators. Casimir and the 
untamed steed arrive on the scene, 
and by the proverbial strawberry 
mark on his arm, he is recognised 
as the long lost Mazeppa. His 
father abdicates in his 
favour, and he becomes 
King of Tartary; then 
Oli turns up followed 
by her father and the Count. 
They all return to Poland in 
company with the Tartars, 
and just as the marriage 
between Olinska and Pre- 
mislas is about to be cele- 
brated, Mazeppa ims 
himself. Terrific combats 
ensue, ending ia triumph 
for Mazeppa. 

There are lots of puns, of 
course, and, I thought, a 
little bit too much talk. 
Nelly was in grand form, 
and sang ‘‘ By Eo cA 
very prettily. 

Roy were awfally fons , 
and so was Dallas, and lit 


When Frank did his little bow, some one hissed in the pit. I was told 
was a member of the Church and Stage Guild. 


TO OUR READERS. 
_<- 


THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY STORY 
EVER WRITTEN! 


On March 7th we published the Opening Chapter 0 


A GREAT COMPETITION STORY, 


which may be contributed to (a Chapter each week) by any purchaser of “ ALLY 
Stoper's Haty-Houtpary” desirous of competing for the Weekly Prize of 


£3:3:0 

e e. 
The Story is ome of Modern Lise, dealing with a Dark AND Terris_e Mystery, 
the unvavelment of which depends upon the imaginative ‘s of those who 


undertake the allotted task. The Prize of £3: 3:0 for Chapter 1|'., printed 
hereunder, has been awarded to £ " Sig 


P. M. MACINTYRE, 42, Inglefield Street, Glasgow. 


The first Chapter showed in what way the evidences c/a Fearrut Crime 
were brought to light, and the subsequent Chapters (open to Competition) must 
carry the Story a Stage farther each week, leaving the final development of the 
plot to be told in the Chapters yet to come. The STORY to be told in Eight 
Chapters, including the first, published March 7th. Each Chapter must not be 
less than half a column in length, and not more than a column, and for the best 
Chapter selected each week, a Price of £3:3:0 together with the Scorer 
Awarp or Marit,” will be given; and a like amount and the same Honours 
Sor Chapter /i::, and so on to the end of the Story. 

Notr.—AU MSS. must be addressed to 
The Editor of 
“Tur Great Competition Story,” 
“Ally Sloper's Half-Holiday" Office, 
99, Shoe Lane, E.C., 
and should reach the Office by fi fahactt Saturday morning, accompanied by the 
Coupon cut from the ** Hal/-Holiday" of the same week, If the MSS, be ac- 
companied by a stamped wrapper, st will ensure their safe return in case of 
rejection. The MSS. for Chapter Five should reach the Office by Saturday, 
March 23th. “Atty Storer’s Have-Horiwwav" ts published midday Thurs. 
day, which allows half of Thursday and the whole of Friday for writing the 
(9 hapter to be sent in; to arrive at the Office not later than first post Saturday 
morning. 


THE BLACK BOX. 


ae 
CHAPTER IV, (PRIZE £83:3:0) By P. M. MACINTYRE, 


WHEN Evelyn openedfhis eyes, everything seemed to have a blood-red 
glare. Heating a deep sigh, he drew his hand across his forehead, and 
wiped the blood from his eyes. ; 

** How are you now, sir?" exclaimed a voice, and, looking up, he be- 
held a man, of gigantic proportions, leaning over him, with a tumbler of 
water in his hand, some of which he had thrown into Evelyn's face. 

**1 feel very weak. 1 was knocked down by a scoundrel, who has just 

Did you see him? He was accompanied by a lady." 

“Yes, the lady was moaning, and telling bim that he had killed you, 
and added another black: crime to the list. He uttered a fearful oath, 
and, calling a cab, they drove away.” ft a 

«Did you hear where they were driving to?" cried Evelyn, 

**Yes,” responded the man, ‘'I followed behind the cab, and heard 
him tell the cabman to drive to to —— Street.” 

“‘There is a providence in this. I will hunt the perjured murderer 
down—the fiend in human shape! He shall not escape—no, no, no!" 

The man started back at the vehemence of the denunciation, and, 
with a look of horror on his countenance, asked, ‘‘Is that man a mur- 


Yes," shouted Evelyn. ‘‘ Will you help me to hunt him down, my 
friend? You will have no cause to regret it. Will you help me?” 

“Twill So help me, God." 

Evelyn then called a cab, and they followed Horace Merritt and his 
fair companion. Evelyn lay back in the cab, and thought over the strange 
course events had taken since bis arrival, and thoroughly at a loss what 
to do. 

He was about to ask the advice of his companion, and had raised his 
eyes in addressing him, when he was startled to observe the fierce, 
malignant look with which the man regarded him. Noticing the look 
of wonder in Evelyn's face, the man burst out laughing. _ 

“I look strange, I suppose?" he said. ‘‘1 was thinking over the 
cowardly trick of that man in knocking you down, and worked myself 
into a passion at the thought. Just as | thought I had the villain in my 
power, my eyes, in my reverie, turned upon you. I am sorry I startled 
you, but I am with you in this case. e had better know each other. 
My name is Kelly—and yours?" 

‘‘Jobn Evelyn. It's all right; my nerves are rather upset by the 
events of the past few days." 

“Sorry for that. Luckily, I have a drop of brandy ; it will steady 
your nerves. Have a swill.’ J 

Evelyn, having taken a drink, handed back the flask with the remark, 
‘Thank you, that should steady my nerves ; but it has a strange taste." 

**No wonder ; what can you expect in those hotels. Anything to 
make . But I'll warrant it will steady your nerves,” said he, 
corning, and looking out of the window. ‘‘ Here we are," cried he, ‘‘at 
the end of the street. We bad better get out and dismiss the cab.” 

** Round to the back,” said Kelly. ‘' I know these houses." 

Evelyn followed him in wonder. Stopping betore an old wooden door, 
broken in many places, Kelly, with a tremendous muscular effort, drew 
out the staple which held the padlock, and opening the door disclosed to 
view a damp cellar with a few coals in a corner, and the ceiling formed 
by the inside ridges of a stair. . . 

“* What on earth do you mean by bringing me here?" exclaimed Evelyn, 

**T told you | knew this place the moment I saw it. Look here," and 
Kelly, as he spoke, reached up and took down one of the boards which 
formed part of the stair apparently with the greatest of ease. Another, 
then another followed, until there was an aperture large enough to admit 
Kelly's huge person. But still a difficulty presented itself. The stair 
was carpeted. The brass rods had been taken out as each step had been 
removed, and now the carpet hung over the opening. ‘‘Tkere's no help 
for it," said Kelly, as he took from his pocket a e clasp knife and 
ripped the carpet across. ‘‘Come along, Evelyn, we are on his track!" 

“1 feel fearfully tired and worn out,” said Evelyn. ‘I could sleep." 

“Sleep,” echoed Kelly. ‘‘ Why, man, you will have to brace yourself 
up ; he will probably be desperate." 

“Poor Crawshaw!" exclaimed Evelyn, ‘‘for your sake I will figbt 
against nature." Then addressing Kelly, he said, ‘* Lead on, my friend, 
I am ready.” 

After ane exertion both reached "the top without alarming the in- 
mates ; and Kelly, followed by Evelyn, crept up the staircase cautiously 
without the slightest noise, until they reached the top. Here Evelyn felt 
as if he could top down from exhaustion. His brain was confused, his 
steps lagged, and it was only by asupreme effort he conquered the desire 
to fall ash 

« Comeau” said Kelly, ‘‘ there is a light shining from that keyhole." 

In a minute they had reached the door, and Evelyn applied his eye to 
the keyhole. He almost uttered an exclamation of surprise. There sat 
the mysterious lady, with her face buried in her hands, and a man lean- 
ing over ber in athreatening manner. i 

* Give me his letters," he cried, ** or I'll——' 

At this moment Evelyn, unable to control himself, burst into the room, 
followed by Kelly. ; 

‘As he did so, the lady raised her face, and recognizing him, uttered a 
piercing shriek. , ; 

The man turned quickly, and, with a startled scowl, drew forth a 
revolver from bis hip pocket ; but on seeing his visitors, his face relaxed 
into a strange smile. : 

Kelly then stepped forward and said, ‘ Mr. Evelyn, allow me to 
introduce you to my friend, Horace Merritt. Ha! ha! hal” 

* Base and treacherous scoundrel !" cried Evelyn, ‘‘ take th——" But 
as he spoke, his braia grew confused, his limbs refused to obey his will, 
and he sank on the floor. 

P. M. MACINTYRE, 42, Inglefield Street, Glasgow. 


(To he continued bv anvone rho chooses to write the next chapter.) 


HOW MR. BODGER WENT TO THE 
BOAT RACE. 


—~~— 


Mr. BonGER was going to the Boat Race. 

Mr. B. was a tradesman in a country town, nd his business kept him 
behind bis counter, year in and year out, from early mor till dewy eve. 
He was a grocer and butterman, but he was a Briton also, and he yearned 
with an ardour which no grocery 
could stifle, to see the Univer- 
sity crews compete for the blue 
riband of the Thames. ‘‘ The 
only square race that is run or 
rowed, sir,""—that is how Mr. 
ES described the aquatic 


rby. 

Yes, Mr. Bodger was going to 
the Hoat Race. Feet twenty 
years, or more, as soon as the 
Race began to be talked about, 
Bodger had said to his wife, "I 
think I shall go up to |.ondon 
and see the Boat Kace, my 
dear,” and for twenty years in 
succession Mrs. Bodger had re. 
plied, ‘‘ Fiddlesticks' ends ! what 


But, though it is by slow de- 
grees that a provincial 
comes to a decision, he does 
come to it some time or other ; 
and it that when 


the Boat Race, the ‘‘Fiddle- 


Bodger goes to the Boat Race, 


was laid on to assist Mrs. Bodger in minding the shop ; a amme of 
what was to be done for a month or two ahead, was laid down by Bodger 


ng. 
soon after daybreak, Bodger started, with a carpet-bag containing a packet 
of sandwiches a foot square, and a pint of brandy (in case he felt faint 
before he got to London); and also bearing on his breast a gigantic blue 
favour, made of a judicious admixture of the rival hues, so that he should 
be right any way. ‘‘You should always do the ‘ansome thing,” said 
Bodger, ‘when you go to the Boat Race." 

Mr. Bodger was accompanied to the station by a company of admiring 
friends, and many were the handshakings and much was the good advice 
which he received before the train moved off. Bodger felt a little timid 
when his friends were fair:y out of sight. ‘* Fifty miles is a long way,” 
said he to himself, as he glanced into the face of his opposite neighbour. 

“Going far, sir?” said this person—a surly-looking man, who had 
watched the leave-taking with some contempt. 

** Well, sir,” said Bodger, with a little pride, but yet glad of some one 
to speak to, ‘‘I am going to the Boat Race.’ 

**Oh,” said the surly man, ‘'I thought you were going to Australia— 
at least.” Bodger did not pursue the conversation. 

Shortly, however, he forgot his annoyance in anticipations of the coming 
event, and indeed his attention was soon occupied by other matters. 
Through some unfortunate misunderstanding he changed his carriage at 
Muddleham Junction when he should have sat still, and did not change 
at Bewilderham when he should have got out. Then he had to wait two 
hours and a half before he could get another train to put him right, 
Th h all his mishap- one thought fired the soul of Bodger. ‘‘I shan't 
care a bit,” said he, ‘‘if I only see the Boat Race.” 

At length, after much wear and tear, Mr. Bodger fairly set foot in 
London. ‘*Cab!" said he, in pursuance of a resolution arrived at during 
the two-hours-and-a-half wait ‘'Arsom!" said Mr. Bodger. ‘‘ What 
about the Boat Race? I have missed a train or two, and am rather late. 
Is there time fur you to get to Putney, do you think?” 

“Well, sir,” responded cabby, ‘‘ you're a leetle latish, but if you'll 
stand a cupple o' quid, I think | can do it." 

Mr. ger hesitated. What would Mrs, B. say? ‘‘ Well,” he said 
suddenly, ‘' I've gone through a good deal to see the Boat Race, and— 
All gl gl 7 

they did go, sure enoug! Streets, where every 
passenger sported his favourite tinge of the universal colour ; past the 
sbop windows, where blue, dark or light, seemed to have displaced every 
other hue ; across the bey aa westwards, towards the bank of old 
Father Thames, as only a can go with a good fare inside. But 
when they got to Hammersmith the block became thick, and Mr. Bodger 
was forced to alight. 

“Can't get no nearer, sir,” said the Jehu; ‘‘but you've only a little 
way to go, and you'll see ‘em. That's 
aad just over there! Hark! They're 
off!" 

It was an exciting moment for Bod- 
ger. From the distance came a hoarse 
roar, which seemed to gather strength 
as it came nearer. ‘' { Cam- 
bridge! No, Oxford! No, Cambridge! 
Oxford! Oxford! Oxford!" 

He was but a few yards from a wall 
on which a mass of people were clus- 
tered, and he thought he could see a 
vacant space he might occupy. Hur- 
riedly paying the cabman, he started to 
run for this, while the roar came nearer 
and nearer. He reached it, and a 
friendly hand gave him a lift up. 

Yes, there was the river, crowded with 
craft, and gay with flags, radiant and 
glittering. Louder and louder came 
the roar of voices from the crowd on 
the bank. 

Bodger’s heart bounded within him. 
In another instant—— ? 

Well, in another instant he had 
fallen off the top of the wall, head foremost, into a cucumber frame in 
the garden below. At the moment the boats shot by he was lying on 
his back with his eyes shut, trying to recollect who he was, and of the 
Race itself he did not see any more than if he had been born blind. 

s 


“Tf you'll stand a cupple of quid. 


s s s s s 
It took some days to extract the pieces of glass and splinters of wood 
from Bodger's face and hands, and when he went back to his native town 
it was difficult at first sight to say how much was Bodger and how much 
sticking-plaster. And though it 1s now some years since it happened, he 
still feels sore when anyone asks him whether he ever saw the Boat Race. 


PETER ONCE AGAIN! 


PETER the precocious has been at it again. ; 

It is Peter's pa’s ‘‘ custom of an afternoon" to indulge in ‘‘just forty 
winks" subsequent to his midday meal. Last Wednesday week, never- 
theless, Peter's pa, for some reason or other—probably a superabundance 
of cold roast pork—could not accomplish his somniferous refreshment «it 
all to his satisfaction. 

‘*Pa, dear,” cried the proud parent's precocious progeny, ‘‘can you 
tell me why you can't get your nap this afternoon?" 

Peter's pa could not tell. ' 

** Well, pa, dear, because, don’t you see? about something or other 
you are ery. 

No wonder that Peter's pa is a proud parent ! 


Lae 
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BOAT-RACEY. 

1. This httle chap -aw th: > He is nowa Major-Gen- 
first Boat Race in ‘2g, fi | eval. Poon in India a good 
the bndge at Her deal. Weighseighteen stone, 
his paps and | Hay a deuce of a temper, 
carriave, very red face, and a liver 


THE NOBLE ART. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


(Saturday, March 28, 1886. 


LIKE MOSES. 


1. Ikey Moses, I:squire, goes down, 
of course, upon a commercial specu- 
lation Equally, of course, he rides 
first-class with a third-class tiket. 


2 Need we say that the erection of a 
highly rickety stand was contemplated 
by I. Moses: It was a cruel thing, 
though, to leave poor ALLY to carry down 
the planks. N.B —The old man did not 


that plays the dickens with 


tle takes a hammer and twopenny- | 
lim and everybody round him, 


worth of nails in his pocket. 


Slight difference of opinion as to the relative meriis of the respective Crews arrive in time for the Race. 


THE ORIGIN OF BOAT RACES. 
FROM AN UNAUTHENTIC SOURCE. 


| | 
| ; \ : 


COACHING THE CREWS—AS IT waS IN D4YS GONE BY 


2. ** You're on!” cried Gsculap Punctilius, 3. Csculap Punctilius and Pollicia entered 
But the natives, unconscious of the transac- _ heartily intothe scheme. So they got these natives, 
tion, passed the animal in question side hy and set to training them; Cisculap Punctilius 
side. ‘Twas then that it seemed to Enos backing one, Enos Fruitsaltitas the other, and 
Fruitsaltitas that some amusement ought to Pollicia kindly offering her hand (as stakes) to the 
be got out of making these two natives race winner. 
against each other 


1 One fine morning, about this time of the year, two officers of the 
Roman Army, then quartered at Putenhie, might have been seen on 
the banks of the Thames, about the spot where the Star and Garter 
Now stands, dividing their time in flirting with Pollicia, the village 
belle, and watching two natives as they paddled down the stream in 
their coracles. ‘* Bet you a new helmet that the dark one” (the natives 
were dressed in the conventional woad, one being a shade or two lighter 
than the other) ‘*gets to that dead dog yonder, first,” said Enos Fruit- 
} saltitas, the taller of the two, to (Esculap Punctilius, the shorter. 


Tarovga Ary MZART frecr? 


6 But the two natives, to show their hatred 
for the Roman invaders, and as a punishment to 
P._ hicia for flirting with them, agreed upon a 
foul, which they managed so cleverly that their 
bodies were not picked up for days after. 


4- Eventually the day was fixed for the race. ‘There wa, some little difficulty about 
' who should be takeholder in the meantime; but that was got over by the young lady 
saying she would Aold herse//in readiness to hand over herself to the victor. 


5. Joni Honestas Phelpibus 
was engaged to be judge, and 
was stationed some distance 
up the river, ready to proclaim 
the winner. 


Off with her hair. 


il 


Navticat.—A serious accident is announced at 
the Admiralty. One of Her Majesty's ironclads is 
} reported to have gone afloat. Great efforts are now 
being made to run her aground again, with the 
other ships of the fleet 


he, 
ALL 
THE SAME, ONLY DIFFERENT. 


Scene —The Parish Clerk's Jliss has come to give Instructions about putting up the Banns. 


Clerk. —--What is he, do you say—a shovel engineer on the railway’ You mean a civil 
‘ engineer, J suppose? 
Miss. —Oh, I dessay you re right, sir. 


TSG 


Hf 
Hi 


DEAR OLD ALY! 
_ Hehas lately been made a Good Templar. 
ing confused at the close of the evening, he could 
not pick out his own umbrella, so brought away all 
the lot, to guard against a mistake. 


VIEW OF OLD GENTLEMAN 


leel- 


Left on barge by dishonest boatman, whotook him ont for éd., and who wants 1s. 6d, to 


It's hi hovels Af é Heer gh 
im that shovels the coals into the engine. bring him back. ‘‘I'll write to the newspapers, see if I don’t!” 


Saturday, March 28, 1885.) ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


Aut. sent bis artist down to make a | And this is the Race. He might 
P sketch of the Race. This is the Artist. have looked at it, though. 


aaetees 


ath la 


What cher! 


‘ IN 


THAT'S THE TRUTH. 


A BOAT RACE ROMANCE, 


Scann—On board the good ship “ Nancy.” | 3 De Wekelin offers to take his o~— Me the Boat ne may . ; 6 Arrived, she proposes that he shall vow. 
Irish Sailor (to Commander). “ An’ it plaze ye, sur, is anything lost when Feet albert ee he hears that the race comes off at seven in the morning '' He | z ie — * eas and they are upect. 
you know where 1t is? ss | 4, She,howev-r, is firm to the engagement. She promised, and she won't go back from her word. H gy. He doesn’t, and isn’t ; } 


Captain. ‘* Confound you, no !—Certainly not 


Sailor, “Sure, then, sur, the bucket's at the bottom of the say!" 4. Next morning he feels far from the thing. 10... . She ultimarely marries the man who saved her life. They are | 
. ‘Sure, , sur, ! 


; They have to run to catch the train. She doesn’t tura a hair, he does, though, several. very happy, and have quite forgotten all about Ai”. 


j | 


~ Peay NHO 3 YER HATTER > 


r 
SS 


or 


SSSOXSs> 


. = ie: Pes ; 
= = La (7 5 ae AS 
NOT UNLIKELY. { 
fo are by fi \ a/eouls SPtne ; 
ae Nar HG " My dear pie rade Outspoken Artist. ‘Excuse me, my man, but you ave the ugiest fell sw 1 
ae, ==! | ment be’ why the Cantabsare perfection” No ; ‘Ah, inavy ever oss cyes on, ‘ : 
inion, there's not a pin to chonse between them. No. 4. | Reflective Model. ‘11's lucky you don't shave, guv‘nor, else you'd done 


THE TOWING PATH ADORNED BY A. SLOPER. | ePHfumph 'T maintain oth are the worst crewseversentup.” ‘ so otten,' 


| 
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ALLY-CAMPANE. 
a 
Tur natives of Fiji are, according to their Colonial Secretary, one of 


the most jolly 
and jocund 


pooeks on the 
lace of the 


earth. They 
have, indeed, 
need of such 
qualities. An 
epidemic _of 
measles carried 
off thousands 
of them some 
years ago, A 
plague of 


whooping- 


caused the 
deaths of three 
thousand of 
their children. 
However, like 
the islanders 
of Kum-ti-Foo, 
the Fijians are 
well-conducted 

: RS. feople. They 
{ SSS" ™ have imbibed 
of alcoholic liquors, but of Mark Tapley ; and the more grim and grue- 
some their circumstances appear, the merrier is their mirth and the 
greater their joyousness, The popular toast, when they do drink at all 
over there, is ‘Here's misfortune.” ‘*Thank you kindly. Same to 
you.” °° 


Tue National (Gallery's acquisitions during the last twenty-four years 
have cost the British nation £250 100, according to the recent report. 
In one year alone—1870-1—the Gallery spent /'76 500 in pictures, but 
this was by far the largest amount expended in a single twelvemonth, 
the nearest approach to such a sum being £25.29 ia 1882 3; while the 
smallest outlay was £350 in 1877-8, and in 1871 2 and 1872 3 no pic- 
tures were bought at all Hitherto no more than {10 000 has been 
given for a single picture, but larger sums have been spent on groups of 
works from one collection, such as 75,000 on seventv-seven pictures and 
eighteen drawings from Sir R. Peel's gallery, {10,395 on thirteen can- 
vases from the Barker collection, and £21,042 on ten works from the 
Duke of Hamilton's sale two years ago. 


° 

Tue Sultan is about to establish an opera at Constantinople, and the 
ladies of the harem are to receive musical instruction. Such is the 
latest resolve of His Majesty who has taken quite an esthetic turn. It 
is not said whether His Majesty intends to have a string band composed 
of the loves and lights of bis harem, and to lead them himself. Sucha 
decision would show at length that the institution has its practical pur- 
poses. The instructors of music. especially the handsome young tenors, 
may dream of pleasures to be theirs, and of episodes «i /2 Bardiére, 


e 

In view of what appeared to be the certainty of a war between Ing- 
landand Russia, the follow- 
ing remarkable return will 
be of considerable interest 
to the public. Its import- 
ance, in the present grave 
crisis, cannot be over- 
estimated ; and it certainly 
ought to enlighten those 
who have been hugging the 
a delusion that one 
ch of the service is in 
anefficient condition: —The 
target practice of 71 bat- 
talions shows that 2 only 
are ‘very goot," 16'* good,’ 
4o ‘moderate " 13 “bad,” 
In plain English this means 
that for purposes of war the 
Mihtia is all but useless. 
The cause of this state of 
things is the mistaken 
economies of civilian clerks 
at the War Office. Half 
the battalions have no in- 
structor of musketry, several 
no sergeant - instructor. 
Seemingly the only good 
the poor Militiaman would be, would be to use him as a target for the 
enemy, that is. prop him up for the fellows who can shoot to shelter 

themselves behind. + ; 


Tue weather has been simply villainous for Paris. Cold winds and 
rain are not favourable to the amusements of this gay city, and the few 
open /iacres that have ventured on the streets may be considered as 
prematurely liberated from their winter repose. The papers have been 
full of a little escapade in which Prince Victor was concerned, the details 
of which have just leaked out. The young Buonaparte fancied he was 
being watched, so while he visited a lady at No. 11 Avenue des Chas- 
seurs. two of his friends, Count du Demaine and M. de la Valette, 
looked out for the supposed spy. Soon someone arrived in a carriage, 
gave a letter to the concierge, and drove off, pursued by those gentlemen 
in another vehicle In the Rue de Rome the prey got out, and being 
promptly c llared by the trusty pair, was conveyed to the police-station, 
in spite ot his protestations of innocence. There he turned out to be a 
doctor's servant out on his master’s business. The latter prosecuted bis 
captors, who had to pay 1 500 francs, to the poor-box in consequence, 


One result of the failure of the execution of the convict Lee at Exeter 
was the receipt in Birmingham of numerous offers to hang the man 
Kimberley, who was sentenced to death some time ago at the Birming- 
ham Assizes, One letter was received before the man was sentenced. 
The early bird this one! oe 

e 


SEVERAL papers have supplied their readers with authentic particulars 
of the eftect of the Egyp- 
tian climate upon Lord 
Wolseley’s eyes! He 
only possesses one eye. 
‘The glass one, which 
replaces the right optic, 
is hardly likely to be 
greatly influenced by the 
climate. It would, of 
course, under the circum- 
stances, be most serious 
for him should anything 
happen to his remaining 
eye. “° 


THERE was a frightful 
duel fought some days 
back in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, Paris. The com- 
batants were two school- 
boys, fourteen and fifteen 
years old, and their 
seconds were of the 
same age. They fought 
with foils, and both 
were wounded, one in 
? ; : the thigh, and the 
other in the right side. Can't you leave off laughing, and shudder? 


cough has now | 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


‘ARCHER uP." Mr, Fred Archer, the jockey, has informed a news- 
paper correspondent that he saw Mrs. 
Dudley, the O'D Rossa shootist, in 
gaol, ber apartment being like a 
drawing-room. She told him she 
cou'd have shot Rossa after firing the 
first sbot, but as the fellow put up his 
hands and begged in God’s name for 
mercy, she spared him. She thought 
him a desperate coward. In Mr. 
Archer's opinion she is not insane. 
She anticipates acquittal, and says 
che will take an office next door to 
Rossa in Chambers Street and frighten 
him todeath. Hooray! If our editor 
now had only one more vowel to his 
name —— but there! 


A 

ALLy hears that Her Majesty the 
(Queen and Princess Beatrice, attended 
by General Sir H. F. Vonsonby, the 
Marchioness of Ely, Major Edwards, 
and Dr. Reid, will lvave Windsor 
Castle on Monday evening next, the 
3oth inst. On landing at Flushing on 
the evening of the 31st inst., the Royal 
party, occupying the ()ueen's own saloons, will proceed about ten o'clock 
by special train, «ia Venloo and the Rhine route, to Darmstadt, where 
they will arrive early on Wednesday morning, April 1. The }:minent 
viches her Majesty and Beatrice a happy and enjoyable trip. 


TIlERE are upwards of 33,000 deaf mutes in the United States. That's 
the place to go to express your views at the top of your voice. Why 
don’t a lot of you try? + 


From Liverpool we learn of a singular incident. It appears that a 
short time ago, a detective arrived in that city from the North of England 
in search of a young lady of wealthy family, who ha! eloped with a 
grocer's assistant, and was believed to be in Liverpoo!. After consider- 
able search the pair were found in a lodging-house, having disposed of 
all their means. The lady's guardian was sent for, but she refused to 
listen to his entreaties, and would not abandon her lover. It was ulti- 
mately decided that as the pair had been living together for three weeks, 
it would be better for them to be married, and the ceremony was there- 
fore performed. The lady, who is nineteen, comes into a fortune when of 
age. Meantime her guardian declines to let her have more than a pit- 
tance, which he has left to be doled out by a Li I clergyman. The 
lover is of a very commonplace type, while the lady is handsome and 
accomplished. 0 


THE Zumna troopship left Portsmouth the other day with Indian 
reliefs, “The peculiar phenomenon amongst her saloon passengers was, 
that the nursery was occupied ly only one child. A glass case was sug- 
gested for the little stranger. Yet why this impatience? 

* 
e 

THE following letter, which appears in the || es/ern Gazette, is rather 
rough reading for hunting men in 
Dorsetshire. The tollowing is the 
epistle :—‘‘ To the Editor --Sir,— 
I should like through the columns 
of your paper, to publicly protest 
against the disgraceful and illegal 
conduct to which I was subjected 
last Friday. On that day the East 
Dorset Foxhounds met at Mans- 
ton for the childish and stupid fun 
of running afox todeath. A good 
number of idle people went to join 
in the foolery, among them being 
several magistrates and othrr gen- 
tlemen who profess such a love 
for the law. These neighbourly, 

, and law-abiding gents 
led the rout over about twenty 
acres of wheat (our daily bread) 
and sixteen of vetches, all of which 
were doing well, though at the 
time sodden with the late rains ; 
consequently my crops are seriously damaged. Jeaving out the nor- 
sense of hunting, in my case there was no need for these law adminis- 
trators to trespasson my ground and damage my crops. as the fox and 
hounds did not go there Their conduct proves what a noble and 
gentlemanly employment fox-huntiog is, Besides trespassing on my 
land, the hunters trespassed on and damaged two private gardens close 
by. Can you, or any of your readers, advise me is to obtaining re- 
dress ?—Yours, \c., SAMUEL Hunt.—Manor Farm, Stour Provost.” 

ee 


* 

A Paris paper publishes the following statistics of the average 
audience on the first night of a new piece. Personal enemies of the 
author, 50; persons who, without knowing him, hope for a failure, 103 ; 
those who have paid an exorbitant price for their seats, and are there- 
fore furious against the piece, 123 ; ill-disposed through dining badly, 14 ; 

y ill-natured people. 21; women deserted by the author at some 
period of his life, 9; fellow authors, 28; men to whom the author has 
refused to lend money, 42; enemies of the director, 60; indifferent, 450; 
friends, 0; floating population, too. Total, 1,000. Ona rainy night 200 
ot those originally indifferent pass over to the ranks of the enemy. Well, 
why not? Why doesn't the management supply umbrellas to those 
booking places, the same to be returned on presenting ticket before 
performance commences. oe 

* 


DyNAMITE scares continue to be productive of strange results. 
Recently a curious 
story came to hand 
of a legal blunder at 
the Bank of England. 
It appears that along 
with many anovy- 
mous threatening 
letters received there 
during January, there 
came a communica- 
tion from Whit- 
church, in  Shrop- 
shire, inquiring after 
some money to which 
the applicant believe:| 
he was entitled. The 
customary reply was 
sent that no informa- 
tion of the kind could 
be afforded, and there 
the matter rested for 
a time. Some one, 
however, in looking 
at the letters convey- 
ing Fenian threats, 
arrived at the conclu- 
. sion that they had 
been written by the same person who made the inquiry from Shropshire. 
Investigation confirmed the impression so strongly that a detective was 
sent down, armed with a warrant. The party was soon found, and, in 
defiance of every protestation, brought up to London in custody. The 
inquiries, which one would have thought should have been first made, 
were then instituted, and resulted in showing that the young man in 
custody, a respectable tradesman's son, was perfectly innocent of any 
design on the Old Lady in Threadneedle Sareet. So, when formally 
brought up at the Mansion House, no cl was preferred, and it is 
understood that the alleged ‘' Dynamiter” been liberally compen- 
sated for the indignity cast upon him. As for the Eminent, he goes in 
constant fear of being misapprehended. 


(Saturday, March 28, 1885. 


A CHRONIOLE OF OURIOUS EVENTS. 
@ Carenvas vor THE Wees just Enpep. 
22nd March, 1846.—John Liston, the comedian, died this day 
at his residence in St. George's Place—or Terrace— 


‘tand used to stand at his window at ‘the corner,’ sadly gone the 
e had once 
helped to enliven.” Mr. Plan ’ 
friends, writes thus of this singular monomaniac :—'' His sole occupation 
was setting all day long at the window of his residence, timing the omni- 
busses, and expressing the greatest distress and if any of them 
happened to be late. This had become a sort of monomania — his 
spirits had completely forsaken him. He never smiled or entered into 
conversation, and eventually he sunk into a lethargy, from which he woke 
no more in this world." . 
z2end March, 1312.—Suppression of the Order of the Knights Tem- 
saab The origin of this celebrated order is due to the piety of nine 
rench knights who, in 1118, had followed Godfrey de Bouillon to the 
Crusades, and there dedicated themselves to insure the safety of the roads 
against the attacks of the infidels who maltreated the rims to the 
Holy City. The Knights Templars first found a home in England in 
the reign of Henry I. They originally settled on the South side of Hol- 
born without the Bars. About a century and a half ago of a round 
chapel, built of Caen stone, was found under the foun: of some old 
houses at the Holborn end of Southampton Buildings. 


23rd March, 1877.—John 1. Lee, a Mormon Bishop, was this 
day sbot at Mountain Meadow, for the complicity in the massacre of 
one hundred and twenty emigrants passing that place on their way to 
California, in September, 1857. Up to the date of his capture at this 
time Lee had been in biding, indirectly under the protection of Brigham 
Young, whom the criminal now accused of being the chief instigator of 
the massacre, in revenge for the inroad of United States troops on 
Mormon territory to force obedience to Gentile customs. 
23rd March, 1837.—The surgeons of the Royal Infirmary at Edin- 
burgh were this day called to attend a case of a woman, who, about the 
middle of the previous month, while engaged in some pleasantry, put 
into her mouth a small brass padlock. To her consternation, it slipped 
down her throat. Fear of paining her friends led her to coca the 
fact. She took an emetic, but without effect ; and for twenty-four hours 
she was in great pain. She then got better, and for more than a month 
suffered little pain. Renewed symptoms of inconvenience led her to 
apply to the infirmary. An instrument was devised for extracting the 
padiock by a surgical-instrument maker, and, parly by the skill of the 
Operator, partly by the ingenious formation of the instrument, the strange 
mouthful was extracted from the throat, and the woman recovered. 
24th March, 1602.—‘‘ Queen Elizabeth, a prince admirable aboue 
her sexe for her princely virtues, happy gouernment, and long continu- 
ance in the same, by which shee yet seruiueth, and so shall, indeared io 
the memory not only of all that knew her, but also by succeeding pos- 
terities, ended this transitorie life at Richmond, this daye, the 45 yeare 
of her Reigne, and seuuenty of her age.” Upon the removal of her body 
to Whitehall by water, were written then these passionate, dolefal lines ; 
“The Queene was brought by water to White-hall, 

At every stroake the oares teares let fall : 

More clung about the Barge, fish under water 

Wept out their eyes of pearle, and swome blinde after. 

I thinks the Barge-men might with easier thighes, 

Ilaue rowed her thither in her p- ople’s eyes. 

For how so ere, thus much my thought» haue scand, 

Sh’ad come by water, had shee come by land.” 


25th March, 1803.—The Doncaster Gasette of this date says :— 
“A tellow sold his wife asa cow in Sneffield marsket-place a few days 
ago. The lady was put into the hands of a butcher, who held her by a 
halter fastened round her waist. ‘What do you ask for your cow?’ 
said a bystander. ‘A guinea,’ replied the husband ‘Done!’ cried the 
other, and immediately led away his bargain. We understand that the 
purchaser and his ‘cow’ lived very happily together.” 

25th March, 1833 —On this day Edmund Kean made his last app:ar- 
ance on the stage. Kean was notoriously a passionate-tempered man. 
One night he went to hear Fuller, a mimic, give representations of the 
leading actors, including Kean. The tragedian frequently rapped his 
applause during the performance, but when Fuller came to the represen- 
tation of Kean he paused. Kean looked approval, and Fuller com- 
menced. In a few moments Kean threw a glass of wine in his tace, 
There was a fight, after which Kean, by way of apology, said ‘‘that if 
he thought he was such a wreich as Fuller representea him, he would 
hang himself." This celebrated tragedian died at Richmond on May 
15th, 1833. 

25th March, 1885,—In England Lady Day is only recalled as the first 
quarter-day in the year, and 1s therefore only kept by tenants who truly 
pay their landlords) Some years @ wag wrote a letter 10 a lady of 
rank in town, and posted it with rt ollowing address :— 

“To 


‘« The 25th of March, 
**Fuley Place, London." 
The letter was duly delivered at the house of Lady Day, for whom it 
was intended. 


26th March, 1859.—On this day the case of Bradbury and 
Evans against Charles Dickens was heard before the Master of the Rolls. 
It was an action to restrain the popular novelist from announcing in his 
advertisements of 4// the Year Ruund that his original creation, House- 
hold Words, would be discontinued = ‘‘ Mr. Dickens consented in future 
advertisements to use the phrase ‘discontinued éy Aim.'" The publica- 
cation of Household Words ceased. 

26th March, 1839.—Died, in Vauxhall Bridge Road, aged 67, Captain 
Johnson, who, in 1809, was taken out of prison, where he was confined 
for smuggling, in order to pilot the [:uglish fleet of the Walcheren 
I:xpedition into Flushing Harbour. For uhis service he received a pen- 
sion of £100 per annum, upon condition that he should refrain 1rom 
smuggling. 


27th March, 1837.—Mr. T. Raikes, in bis journal of this date, 
writes: ‘‘Tne English newspapers have recounted many facts of the 
famous Dando, who was in the habit of ordering his dinner at the 
different coffee-houses, and when the reckoning was produced, having 
no money to pay, pleaded before the magistrate that it was a simple 
debt transaction, and not a robbery. Jourdan, a working man, had 

ted the same system here (Paris), but defended it with more wit, 
though with less success. Having dined at the Xestaurant Omnibus to 
his heart's content, and being taken before the tribunals for non-pay- 
ment of the account, he pleaded the name of the establishment in de- 
fence, his impression being that the owner had founded it from motives 
of philanthrophy, and adcing, 
“** Un traiteur qui gratis nourrit et désaltire, 
Est l'image de Dieu descendu sur la terre.’ 

Jourdan's plea was not allowed, and he was sentenced to a month's 
imprisonment. 

‘ldo March, 1877.—Excution of J. M'’Kenna for the murder of bis 
wife 

27th March, 1334.—A feast of knighthood was celebratec! on this day 
at Rimini, at which 1,500 minstrels ana buffoons assembled from all 
the southern parts of Europe. In the househbuld regulations of Henry 
VIIL. it was arule that ‘‘no herald, minstre/, falconer, or other, do bring 
to the court any boy, or rascal: nor keep lads. or rascals in court to do 
their business for them." The race of agreeable vagabonds was not 
scattered until about the close of the sixteenth century, when the occu- 
pation of chivalry had departed with the youth of those great and gay 
princes, Elizsbeth and Henry of France. 


28th March, 1869.—On the 7 of this day, between six 
and seven o'clock, the South London Music Hall, in the London Road, 
Southwark, was d ed by fire, Licensed victuallers may be interested 
to hear that ‘‘ The celebrated ‘ Mitre,’ near the west end of St. Paul's, 
was the first music-house in London. The name of the master was 
Robert Herbert, a/ias Farges. He was also a collector of natural curio- 
sities, as appears by his ‘ catalogue of many natural rarities, collected with 
great industrie, cost, ana thirty ’ travel into foreign countries, to be 
seen at the place called the Music-house, af she Mitre, near the west end 
of St. Paul's Church, 1664.’ The greater of this collection was 
bought by Sir Hans Sloane, and may be viewed at the museum in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, to which the admission is free. 
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THE ARTLESS ATHLETE AND THE 
WILY WEAKLING. 


——= 
I'L tell you a tale of these muscular times, 
Of pride carried out to a terrible length ; 
Young Silva F., Jingle was proud of his rhymes, 
And Hercu es S :mpson was va'n of his strength. 


Mister Silva KE. Jingle in 
verse-making shone, 
And this gifted young 
man soar'd above 
other men ; 
lor the mottoes in crackers 
were wholly his own, 
And most valentine dis- 
tiches came from his 
pen. 
But Hercules Sampson 
excell'd in brute force, 
The conqueror he in all 
athletic tussles ; 
And in rowing or fighting 
as strong as a horse, 
And bumpy all over with 
iron-lke muscles, 


Now, both fell in love with 
Miss Madeline 
Wright, 

And determined each one in his own way to try tur her ; 

Young Hercules vow’d all her battles to fight, 

While sweet Silva sigh’d softly how gladly he'd die for her. 


But Madeline Wright was a butterfly Miss 

(‘Tis the way of the sex—she was just like the rest of ‘em) ; 
She now favour'd that one, and now tavour'd this, 

But would never declare which it was she liked best of ‘em. 


But it chanced the time came when all Englishmen rave 
Of the pleasure and glory of honours avjuatic ; 

And Hercules Sampson's light skiff skimm‘d the wave 
In a manner, folks said, truly aristocratic. 


But Silva E, Jingle and Madeline Wright 

From the bank watch'd him row till he seem'd fit to burst of it ; 
While Jingle, who was but an envious wight, 

Declared the spectators had not got the worst of it. 


But Madeline cried, in contempt, ‘‘ Weakling, what's 

The use of your arms? Learn to row—come—begin you ; 
See Hercules twisting bis veins up in knots, 

And straining and stretching each muscle and sinew." 


But Silva was not by this language beguiled, 
‘* I'm bless‘d if 1 do,” was his answer laconic ; 
Aud he sat himself down, and he quietly smiled, 
And the smile that he smole was supremely sardonic. 
‘' I'm ashamed of you, Silva!'’ Miss Madeline cried, : 
**You may laugh at his strength—you may sneer at and mock it, 
But the man who would win me, and make me his bride, 
Must be willing to stra‘n out cach arm from its socket. 


From the Bank watched him Row. 


He caught a Crab. 


** | adore Sampson's muscle, his strength wins my heart ; 
You are flabby and weak, and your bone is all gristle— 
Go, puny one! try the athlete's noble art." 
Still Silva said nothing, but whistled a whistle. 


So Hercules Sampson row’'d on for Aer sake, 
Resolved from that day he'd no longer live single ; 

Till he made himse'f hot, and he made himself ache, 
And knew he was Jaugh’d at by Silva I Jingle. 


Then, alas! fatal moment—alas! fatal day— 
Alas! oh, alas! forthe death-dealing stab ; 
Alas! for his anguish, his woe, his dismay— 
He bent his back to it, and then—caught a crab! 


Oh, cruel young crab ! and oh, heart-breaking blow ! 
No longer his muscular power could fetter her ! 

Oh, disgust ! oh, despair! ob, disgrace! oh! on !! OH!!! 
Oh, blank, and oh, dish! oh, etciet'ra, etc:ct'ra ! 


Miss Madeline Wright twisted round in her lov 
(Young ladies’ affections there's not any trusting) ; 
She turn’d up her nose t wards the heavens above, 
And, pointing at Sampson, cried, ‘' Very disgus'ing |" 


Then Silva kL. Jingle sprang quick to her side, 
No longer he scowl'd in poetic dejection ; 
But hasten‘d his rival with jeers to deride, 
While he gazed in her face with the bland:st affection. 


Silva gazed in her Face. 


Miss Wright, I've adored you the whole of my I fe, 
‘ You're disgusted with muscle— so perhaps you will try sense, 
And take a young poet—sweet girl, be my wife, 

And 1'll hasten at once to the church for a licence.’ 


Next day Silva wrote—''I have married Miss Wright, 
“ I hope that this act will not give you offence, sir." 
ut Hercules took to his bed that same night, 
And died the next day of acute influenza. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


THE EDITOR’S LETTER-BOX. 
—~— 

*.° For the benefit of the Civilised and Uncivilised World we have de- 
termined to set apart a portion of our verv valuable space for 
Letters from Subscribers on important subjects. 

26, WINFIELD Mount, LeEws, Alarch toth, 1885. 
DEAR MR Stoper,—Thanks very much for Certificate of the Order 

of Merit. It is lovely! A nice young man I know framed it forme I 

think you are a really nice, good, Grand Old Man Your nose is not like 

what Mr. Baxter draws, is it Mr. SLOPEK? Well, there, if itis, 1 don't 
care. I think you are a dear, god old soul, you must call and see me 
next time you are in Leeds ; mamma will be so glad to see you Iam 
not engaged. My gioves are sixes. I like any numt er of butt: ns above 
four. Yours very muchly, EITIE WHITE, FOS. 

+ + : : + + + Thanks and kisses. 


14, FARRINGTON STREET, CHORLEY, LANC , Aferch 20, 1885. 


DEIR Miss SLorER,—Wil yo pleas too cend me yore puretrate, fur 
ide loik too hev yo fram't. yo fake su noice, ah loik yo gradle weal luv, 
un ah hev kist yo on yore fathers papper mony a toim bud ah cud loik 
yore gradle loikness if yo wil cend me won al cend yoa peny stamp 
on th lether un 1 in id to rite bak. Ah am yoars gradle luv. 
NOM-DE-GUERRE, 


THE BEACON, CHATHAM, .V/arck 21s/, 1885. 

DEAR Miss SLOPER,—I must tell you how we all enjoy '‘ Poor Pa's 
Paper.” It is a wonderful pennyworth, but until very recently was uo- 
known in this town; and everyone was content with the II ‘zr Cry. 
Certainly the pictures in the latter are dreadfully grotesque, though fear- 
fully sacrilegious; not for a moment will that, or any other paper, 
compare with Mr. SLoper’s, which, my Pa says, ‘takes the cake.” 1 
don't know what that means beyond being complimentary, The people 
here at first thought the “ Hair-HOLipay"™ was complete in one 
number, which was perhaps due to its peculiar title ; but since a keen- 
faced. rough-looking man wearing a costermonger's and prize-fighting 
red handkerchief, tied round his neck, woke up our ‘sleepy hullow” 
with his cries of—‘‘ SLorer’s HOLIDAY, a penny,” everyone bas bern 
asking. ‘‘ Where can you buy it?" and this, too, mind you, in a place 
where folks do nof throw their ha’pence away. Why, in the name of 
goodness, dear Miss SLOPER, don't you persuade your Pa to post up 
some of your delightful phot phs (which I see in your correspondence 
column you are so free in zivies away) around this neighbourhood? I 
am sure it would bring your Paa great many new subscribers. Girls 
can say things to one another that they would not permit rude men to 
breathe, so 1 know you will forgive me, dear, venturing to suggest that 
you should ‘‘edit" the ladies’ dresses in your Pa's pictures. He is so 
old-timed that the costumes are frequently behind the fashion ; while, 
personally, you do dress so nicely, and your fashion costumes are almost 
too sweetly pretty. By the way, we girls here do wish Mr. Baxter would 
draw Mr. SLOveER with smaller feet and handsomer boots, because we 
know your poor Papa is wot all nose and feet—is he, dear? Perhaps 
Mr. Baxter thinks that is fuony, I dont, and a well-regulated girl like 
you should object to such unseemly levity. 

With love from yours sincerely, 


To Miss Si.orer. POLLIE DICKS 


A SWEET COMPLIMENT 


ONE summer afternoon Dr. Johnson was seated at the open window 
by the side of Mrs Thrale. Suddenly a wasp entered the room, and 
a moment later stung Mrs. Thrale on the check. For a few minutes all 
was excitement, but when the blue-bag had been calle«| for and applied, 
and the lady had calmed down a little, the Doctor observed, ‘* That 
wasp was not so much to blame, madam." ‘‘ Not to blame?" cried 
Mrs Thrale, ‘‘nasty spiteful creature ; not to bl:ime, Doctor, why?" 
‘* Because I have no doubt madam,” answered Johnson, ‘‘ that when he 
settled on your cheek he did so mistaking it for a rose! It was simply 
an error of judgment." The Doctor had scarcely taken anything that day. 


ny 


SWEETS TO THE SWEET. 


My Flora is the sweetest girl ! 

One would half think she fed on flowers, 
Did one not know she put away 

Much solid food at vulgar hours, 


Her lips are red, and pink her cheeks ; 

Her sweet young figure's nicely rounded ; 
Did you but see her at her lunch, 

By Jove, I think you'd be astounded ! 


Stay, stay; ‘tis mean these little things 
Thus publicly to be reporting ; 

There is so much in Flora sweet, 
It ought and does take some supporting ! 


——_»—_—_—. 


A ROMANCE OF AN UMBRELLA, 


Iy happened in this way. My friend Bolter had just bought a new 
hat, a really first-rate article, with a silky sheen that rivalled a mirror in 
brilliancy ; a costly castor—in fact, Bolter owes twenty-two-and-sixpence 
for it !—when, as he was rehearsing the hat in Bond Street a sudden 
shower induced Bolter to invest half-a-crown in an umbrella with an 
itinerant dealer in secondhand-sewn-up-the-seams goods, who turned up 
in the nick of time. ‘It was scarcely up to my form, Boodle,” said 
Bolter, when relating the matter to his friend, ‘but you're pretty certain 
not to lose a half-crown brolly." ‘* Not quite,” acyjuiesced Boodle. ‘*So 
I thought,” says Bolter. ‘* Now mark the result The secondhand 
merchant tackled me a week after this, as I was sipping my anti-prandial 
bitters at my favourite hostelry. ‘Give me a turn to-day, ig mal says 
he. ‘Do you think I eat ‘em?’ I answered ; ‘here's the one I bought of 
you a week ago——' ‘Excuse me, Capting,’ says the merchant, hand- 
ling it with professional dexterity, ‘you never bought that one of me— 
the cap is solid silver; a paragon, and green twill silk. You paid thirty 
shillings for that 1f you paid a penny!’ Some miscreant had taken my 
half-crown gamp and leit me his thirty-shilling new one! when or where 
Ihave no idea There, Boodle, a new luxurious hat, and an elegant 
silver-mounted umbrella for—half-a-crown !" Boodle was quite envious. 
‘That day he bought a secondhand gamp, and devoted bis lite to planting 
it in corners. hoping for an exchange A week later he met Bolter, 
‘* Well, how about the umbrella? has any one taken it yet?" ‘: Yes, 
worse luck,’ answered Boodle, dolefully, ‘but left nothing in its place!" 
Boodle now says he never knew any one to have such an idiotic laugh as 


Bolter. 
=p 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. 


WHAT is the difference between an uumarried and a married lady ?— 
One is-a-miss and the other a-miss-is. 

IF a lady refuses her lover (Edward), why is her answer like Burton ale? 
—Because it's No- Ted. 

(JUERY —Isn't a blind man .ometimes a seer? 

A Fis out of Water—A w(h)ale on a boy's back. 

A SEA GULL—A mermaid 

Very pleasant on a hot day, or any other day—A (n)ice treat. 

ToMKINS, who is terribly henpecked, says the greatest miss-take he 
ever made in bis life was on his wedding-day. His wife denies it, and 
says it was she who was miss-led 

GENEV.\ watches are very popular in America just at present: they 
wind-up the reverse to English. 

A S.rety Match— Ven thousand per annum settled on the wife. 

CAPER Sauce—A ballet girl’s imperence. 

Tuer Last Thing Out—The truth. 

THE Hook for Pedestrians—Walker's Dictionary, 

A Movust.\CHE cannot properly be calici! a curl of the lip. 

Mis» CONSTRUCTION —Whalebone, wadding, powder, nd paint. 

WHEN some sclish men think of marriage, they scum to see the Union 
before them, 
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ONE WIFE TOO MUCH. 
By the Author of " Two Babies Too Many.” 


CHAPTER XVII, 
THEY WANT HIM, 

I HOPE I have not gone on in any way which might be looked upon as 
at all bordering on the ridicuious. Under the circumstances, however, 
perhaps, as nothing is known of my Gander, I had better not go into 
the matter. I will pass it off lightly. I have passed it off lightly, to 
the best of my ability, and we have dinner ; but P twsey Mrs, Penny eyes 
me strangely from time to time, and is even more than usually silent. 
‘* By the bye, dear, 
I forgot to tell you,” 
she says, suddenly, 
“there was a Mr, 
Jawhins called when 
you were out, and 
said he desired to 
see you uj some 
parochial business." 
1 involuntarily start. 
Luckily she does 
not notice. ‘‘It 
was to solicit your 
aid,” she continues, 
“upon what he 
termed a_ subject 
of some import- 
ance. A new omni- 
bus is projected 
to run trom the 
Halfway House to 
the Worldsend, a 
want which, he 
arsured me, had been long felt in the neighbourhood ; and he had 
ventured, at the suggestion of his fellow-townsmen. to solicit you to 
take up a prominent position on the Committee of Local Management, 
if you would so far honour them by the weight of your name and influ- 
ence."’ It must be owned that this Mr. —a—Jawkins has not altogether 
left his business in the worst hands, and that Mrs. Penny has really, 
upon occasions, a manner of expressing herself which, in a female, is 
highly creditable. With regard to my fitness for the post in question, 
modesty compels me to refrain {rom comment. I may, ere now (upon 
the Ensanguined Field) have been put to the test, and not found want- 
ing ; but this is not for me to say. Upon the face of it, however, it 
would, at least, seem probable that he who had successfully moved 
bodies of artillery might be capable of tooling along two ‘bus ‘osses and 
a‘bus. I put this notion, which is allegorical, of course, as respects the 
tooling, and Mrs. |!’enny oo ‘* They don't want you to drive, dear. 
They'll have regular men both in front and behind. ‘1 asked them that 
when they spoke of your conducting.” Mrs. Penny is, as I may have 
said before, a most extraordinary mixture of xa/ve/é and intelligence. 
‘| must take the matter into consideration " I say, after a pause. ‘It 
is a question whether | cain spare the time.” ‘‘He asked for your 
Christian name," says Mrs. Penny, ‘and wanted to know whether you 
were a Major of Volunteers." Next morning, it would appear, Mr. 
Jawkins is expected to call again. Next morning has arrived. and with 
1 Jawkins Mrs, Penny has introduced me, and after certain necessary 
inquiries, I have given my consent, This evening is the first meeting, 
and I am voted to the Chair, . * ° ° ° * 

This point settled, the question naturally arises, What next? These 
tc flections occur to me as | stand gazing at my name, in large type, upon 
a yellow bill, displayed at the window of a local outfitter « «© 

It would appear that it is one of the duties of a Committee to meet to- 
gether and have dinner. each member detraying his own expenses, ex- 
cept in the case of the Chair, who, it appears, is expected to stand some- 
thing extra. ‘I'he dinner takes place at the tavern the ‘bus staris trom. 
Besides the dinner there is other business, of course. There are, for in- 
stance, the resolutions which have to be carried—(Mrs. Penny later on 
asks ‘' Where to?''—and there is an amendment proposed by Jawkins 
and opposed by Dawkins, and a vote of thanks for the Chair, to which 
I am responding when some one announces that the haunch of mutton is 
on the table Whilst I briefly apologize for not being able to reply at 
greater length, the Committee go away one at a time, and choose their 
places at the table. When I join them there are cheers. It is really a 
very excellent haunch, and is done ample justice to by all concerned. I 
carve. The cloth removed, the toasts proposed are—'' The (Jueen, and 
the rest of the Royal lamily ;" ‘‘ Her Majesty's Ministers ;" ‘The 
Army, the Navy, and Auxiliary Forces ;"" and ‘‘ The Success of the New 
Omnibus.” To this is added, ‘‘ The health of the Proprietor of the New 
Omnibus,” ‘: The health of the Builder,” and some one adds ** The health 
of the Drivers and Conductors." Our host is also proposed and then some 
one says, ‘* Though last, not least ; here's our worthy Chair, the Major.” 

As I rise to reply, some one says, ‘‘ The ‘bus is at the door. Come 
on. Let's start." There is some little delay before 1 can get my bill 
properly adjusted—two bottles of port, belonging to two other gentle- 
men, having somehow found their way into it, owing to an error on the 
Part of the waiter—and there is still a further delay in finding my hat, 
which has got covered over inadvertently ; and when I get down to the 
tavern door, from which the ‘bus is to start, I find it has already started. 

My first instinct is to let the ‘bas go, and treat it with contempt, but 
the idea occurs to me that this, in the Chairman, is scarcely the course to 
pursue. Meanwhile two men are cheering vociferously, and a small boy 
more vociferously still. Just as the ‘bus is turning the corner I seize on 
the small boy, and bid him ron after it, and call “ Stop!" 

The small boy says, ‘* Why? It's full.” 

I struggle hard to make him understand, and then, seeing that the 
case is desperate, start running myself. At the same time someone else, 
somehow, manages to reach the small boy's mental stronghold, and 
the result is that the small boy is now running ahead of me, shouting 
**Stop !" with all the power of his young lungs. 

At last the conductor and somebody on the knifeboard of the ‘bus 


realises what has happened, and induce the driver to stop. A moment 
afterwards, and everyone 


else on the knifeboard on 
either side seems to have 
realized also, and is shout- 
ing ‘‘ Stop!" too. 

It seems to be only the 
driver now who does not 
realise. And now he does, 
and it is only the horses 
who can't be gct to nn¢er- 
stand, and won't be pulled 
up. Explanations have been 
made, and somebody who 
bas a pocket-pistol, con- 
taining some remarkably 
fine cognac, has passed it 
to me. Matters, I may 
say, are at the present mo- 
ment on a more satisfactory 
footing, and all is going 
merrily with one exception 
—the ‘bus, 

The ‘bus itself, however, has come to a sudden stindstill, owing to 
something wrong with the off-wheel. The off-wheel is not, its yet, quite 
off, but it waggles al.rmingly, and we have come to a full stop whilst 1 
is looked at. The populace meanwhile cheering, from time to time. 

Those in the inside have got out, and those on the roof got down, We 
are now all looking at the wheel waggle, at the instigation of the conduc- 
tor, who says ‘‘it 1s as loose as water." 

Somebody suggests ‘‘as gin and water,” and someone else says, 
‘* Halfway House.” 

A trusty messenger meanwhi'e has been dispatched in search of a 
wheelwright but he throws a deal of time into the conveyance of his 
message, and as we have by this time come back from the Halfway 
House, someone else suggests a bit of string. and one, who is the wag of 
the party, produces a second-hand postage stamp, which he attixes to the 
wheel with much solempity. and then calls on us to resume our places. 

e * * e *- 


Solicitation, 


Determination, 


(Zo be continued next week.) 
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a sad estrangement has existed between two tried old friends. Alas, it is so! ALLY won't speak to Ikey any more—no 


1. For some time past, we regict to state, h ci 
more will Ikey ever again address u word to ALLY. 


ME AND MOTHER DOING THE RACE. 


, ikey said, ‘there 5. Yes, the ink was very serviceable in 


2. * After all i ie 1 
are lots of other people in the world.” this very day. Itsa lot of money : respects. 
And scarcely a week had passed when but nothing venture nothing have. 


he saw an advertisement : ‘A capi- 
talist, having money at his disposal, 
wisn? to meet with another capi 
talist.” 


“One that is a prisoner nine | Erg Sacaiag Bete ne ie May 


years old.”—Shakspeare. nasty influenza. 
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6. Upon the threshold. ‘* Lie still, q.. The dread portal. Within, imagine the capitalist awaiting Ikey’s arrival. 8. “I'll be hanged if it isn't that old 
oh, fluttering heart !" Without, picture to yourself Mr. I. Moses giving the last finishing touch to his humbug, Storer, after all!” 
toilet. Then he turned the door-handle, and . * . cTamuexe 


“It really 
mine from thé 
that made the 
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© Lucky man, you, Trimmer,” said Bob to their chirpy 
coxen, ‘‘to be able to go out and enjoy yourself, while 
we lie here.” anes 

“ Lady in the case,” chimed in Tom ; ‘‘do you observe 
the buttunhole?” 


ANOTHER WAY OF LOOKING AT IT. 


Rev. Mr Chasuble (on his rounds). Al! my dear madam, these trials are 


meant for our benefir—they keep us alive toa sense of our infirmities, —— 
I,lderly Pavishioner (of vcaertain temper). Keep us alive. indeed! Tell ye 5 = | _—_ Oe : 
what if, you'd had the lumbago as bad as f have, you'd have been as dead as ‘ Pas ‘ Siutall Boy up trec intent on the Re 4 ' : «Hooray: There 
a doornail long ago! OUTSIDERS. (Not in it.) they go! Wach Teta firs. (Quen. i 1. Kiss-in-the-! 
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